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Tough Zoysia Grass To Be Given 
Test as Cover for Flying Fields 


A test will be made at the Washing- 
ton National Airport this spring of the 
claim that Zoysia, sometimes called 
Manila lawn grass, will form a_ turf 
tough enough to withstand the impact 
of landing airplanes. The grass is be- 
lieved to have originated in Manchuria 
and its long runners and deep reaching 
roots form a thick mat so densely woven 
that even a skidding automobile cannot 
tear it. During the 5 years of test 
growth in Washington, D. C., Japanese 
beetles have not attacked it and crab 
grass has never rooted in the experi 
mental plot. 

Zoysia’s hardy characteristics at- 
tracted the attention of the Airport De- 
velopment section of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and it was recom- 
mended for the National Airport test. 
Its progress will be closely watched by 
the CAA in anticipation of the expected 
great expansion of flying field construe 
tion to follow the end of the war. 


No Mowing 
Among the advantages claimed for 
the grass, and one which immediately 
recommends it to airport managers, is 
that it does not have to be mowed. The 
experimental plot in Washington would 
Seem to substantiate this. In late Feb- 
ruary most of the growth was less than 
4 inches high and it had not been cut 
during the growing season. As a matter 
of fact a lawnmower has been run over 
the turf only once in 5 years. The only 
attention it receives is to be burned 
over so the new growth in the spring 
gets the sun more quickly. 

Zoysia never grows more than 38 or 4 
inches high and its fine leaves form a 
heavy cnshionlike pile extremely wear- 
resistant. Its thin leaves and deep root- 
ing make an excellent cover to prevent 
run-offs after heavy rains. In the 
spring and summer it is a_ brilliant 
green, turning at the touch of frost to a 
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Leaf growth and root system of Zoysia grass 
is shown in the etching. The leaves are 
usually about 3 inches long, rarely more than 
4, and the feeder roots go to a depth of about 
18 inches. 


warm shade of brown. It grows readily 
from Florida to Connecticut and west 
to the Mississippi, and is propagated 
from runners. Nurseries in Alabama 
and Florida are producing these in com 
mercial quantities. As yet the seed crop 
has been too scanty to be of importance. 

Zoysia first came to publie attention 
several years ago when the Department 
of Agriculture experimented with it as 
a possible range cover for cattle and 
sheep. It was found to have no value 
for that and was abandoned, The urg- 
ent need for an economical airfield cover 
revived interest in it and led to the close 
study which has been carried on for 
about 5 years. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

All inquiries pertaining to the 
editorial content of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed thus: Edi- 
tor, Civil Aeronautics Journal, 
Reference A253, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 











Over a Billion 
Air-Mail Stamps 
Sold in 1943 


The greatly increased volume of air 
mail carried over foreign and domestic 
routes, and expanded service to Alaska 
are the air-mail highlights of 1943 out- 
lined in the Postmaster General's latest 
annual report. 

The recently published report states 
that the demand for wartime speed 
has made the air-mail service one of 
the most vital postal services. 

The increased use of air mail to speed 
letters between the men in the armed 
forces and their families and friends is 
indicated by an approximate fourfold in- 
crease last year in the sales of air-mail 
stamps and envelopes over the previous 
year. In fiscal 1948 over a billion air- 
mail stamps were sold as compared with 
the 285 million sold in fiscal 1942. An 
even larger volume of stamp sales is 
anticipated for fiscal 1944 with estimates 
set at around 1,400,000,000. 

Foreign air-mail routes 
creased to 54,530 miles in fiscal 1945 
with the addition of a new air-mail 
route from New Orleans, connecting at 
Guatemala City with existing service to 
the Canal Zone. Noted particularly in 
the report were the daily air-mail 
schedules maintained to both the east 
and west coasts of South America during 
the year. 


were in- 


Alaskan Air Mail 


Alaskan service at the end of the fiscal 
year included 28 air-mail routes certifi- 
cated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Service was also given between Seattle, 
Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, <Ae- 
cording to the report, the need for in- 
creased service to military and naval 
outposts in Alaska was met by con- 
tinuing certain temporary routes and 
authorizing new routes where the needs 
of the armed forces required improved 
service. The principal temporary routes 


(See Air Mail, page 51) 
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Design Trends 
Will Be Surveyed 
By New Airport Unit 


A broad study of trends in airport de 
signs and needs is being made by Mar« 
Thompson, head of a newly established 
CAA Airport Building Design unit. 

Thompson's survey will include ter 
minals for airline operations, and ad 
ministrative buildings for private flying 
airports as this phase of aviation grows. 

Thompson is now on a fact-finding cir 
enit including Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Salt 
Luke City, Denver, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, New Orleans, and At 
lanta. He is expected to return to 
Washington about April 30. 

Information collected will include fig 
ures on the space now occupied and 
volume handled by 43 types of airport 
facilities, ranging down to washrooms 
and wail loading platforms An esti 
mate on requirements for the same 
items 5 years after peace comes will be 
based on the data gathered. 

For the past % years Thompson has 
been architect for the Eleventh Naval 
District, San Diego, and in that capacity 
designed many air bases and airport 
buildings. Previously he was connected 
with an architectural firm which de 
signed the Supreme Court Building in 
Washington. He holds a degree in ar 
chitecture from the University of Wash 
ington and studied at the Ecole des 
seaux Arts, France. 


Air Service in Alaska 
In the fiscal year 1943 the first step 
in regulation of air transportation in 
Alaska was taken when the Civil Aero 
nauties Board issued certificates to 21 
carriers in the Territory 
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Warner Frowns on Making 
Piecemeal Awards of 
Local Service 


Before any small-city service is ap- 
proved, careful consideration should be 
given to the broad aspects of local air 
transportation, according to a dissent- 
ing opinion just written by Edward P. 
Warner, Vice-Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Warner claimed 
that the matter of local service needs 
should not be disposed of piecemeal by 
permanent and irrevocable action. The 
Whole question, he stated, should be 
deferred until the Board has had ample 
opportunity to consider the examiners’ 
report on the recent local-feeder pickup 
Investigation. 

In taking this stand, Warner dis- 
agreed with a majority opinion which 
resulted in TWA’‘s being granted sery- 
ice to Morgantown, W. Va. 

Needs Local Service 

Warner cited several examples from 
a traffic survey of March 1941, which 
bore out his conclusion that the pri- 
Inary need of Morgantown is not for 
through schedules to Kansas City or Los 
Angeles, but for air transportation 
planned with primary regard to furnish- 
ing convenient connections with Pitts 
burgh, Washington and other points 
Within a 200-mile radius. A community 
should not be penalized by limiting it 
to schedules planned especially to serve 
through travelers, he feels, if it appears 
that the major need is actually for trans- 
portation to nearby points. 

On the other hand, TWA introduced 
an exhibit showing that on a population 
basis the Morgantown area ranked 46th 
among the 178 airline stations. <A di- 
rect single-company service would, 
therefore, provide transportation to 
cities having a total population of 
more than 14,000,000, 

All American Aviation now provides 
Morgantown with a mail and express 
pickup service between Pittsburgh and 
Huntington and PCA serves it with one 
round-trip schedule. Tlowever, to travel 
east or west by air, passengers must 
vo either to Pittsburgh or Clarksburg to 
connect with through carriers. 

TWA estimates that capital expendi- 
tures necessary to establish a station 
at Morgantown would be $8,950 and the 
total annual personnel cost would 
amount to $18,096. 

On the basis of the foregoing and 
other data, and because the city is lo 
cated almost directly along TWA’s 
route 61, the majority opinion approved 
the application with the condition that 
service shall not be inaugurated until 
TWA has been notified that the national 
defense no longer requires its delay 


-assenger Travel Up 

During the first 2 months of 1044 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ planes 
operated 8,163,135 revenue passenger 
miles, representing an increase of 44.14 
percent over the 5,663,224 revenue 
passenger miles flown during the first 2 
months of 1943. 


Three Groups 
Write 96% of 
Air Insurance 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has is 
sued a report on aviation insurance 
which discloses that the American avia- 
tion insurance market is dominated by 
three groups of insurance companies. 

In 1942 these groups wrote 96 percent 
of all aviation insurance business re- 
ported to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. The aviation insur 
ance sold by the three groups is divided 
roughly into a third for airlines, a third 
for manufacturers of aircraft and air 
craft parts, and a third to others such as 
private operators, industrial users, fly- 
ing schools, ete. The Board said in its 
report that although the total premium 
volume in aviation insurance is not large 
when compared with older lines of in- 
surance it seems clear that aviation 
insurance will become increasingly im- 
portant in the future. 


Have American Market 


Stating that American aviation insur- 
ance underwriters rely heavily upon for- 
eign insurance sources for reinsurance, 
the Board's study disclosed, however, 
that adequate American insurance as- 
sets are available to develop an inde 
pendent American market sufficient to 
handle the present and future needs of 
American air commerce. 


No Competition 


The Board found New York to be the 
only state which has undertaken any 
regulatory action with respect to avia- 
tion risks coming within its jurisdiction, 
and that there was no governmental reg- 
ulation of the aviation insurance market 
as a whole. The Board also found no 
competition among the three aviation 
underwriting groups for nonairline in- 
surance, and no evidence of competi- 
titon respecting airline insurance. The 
report, noted, however, that the airline 
insurance market has been responsive 
to the need for rate adjustments in line 
With experience, 


Periodic Reports 


The study pointed out that the federal 
government has a well-defined interest 
in aviation and hence in seeing that the 
American aviation market so functions 
as to make the maximum contribution to 
the development of aviation, The Board 
concluded that “continued observation 
of the aviation insurance market is in 
order to ascertain whether that market 
is adjusting its rates as rapidly and as 
fully as is reasonably possible in rela- 
tion to the progress made in the re- 
duction of aviation hazards, and is 
otherwise accommodating itself to the 
development of aviation.” The Board 
further stated “It is believed that such 
observation can best be accomplished by 
providing for periodic reports of appro- 
priate data disclosing the underwriting 
results” of this market. 
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Simpler Pilot License Rules Proposed 
As Board Works To Make Flying Easier 


Proposing sweeping changes in the 
rules for certification of pilots, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has rewritten Part 
20 and is circulating a summary of the 
suggested revisions for public comment. 

If adopted these changes would elimi- 
nate the present navigation and meteor 
ology requirements; drop precision 
maneuvers from the flight test; reduce 
the age limit to 16 years, and relax 
the physical and educational require 
ments for private pilots. 

In rewriting Part 20, the Board is 
continuing the work of simplifying the 
CAR’s affecting pilots. A preliminary 
draft of the revised “Air Traffic Rules” 
(Part 60) has already been submitted 
to the publie for criticism. And within 
au short time the Board expects to com 
plete this series of revisions with a new 


Part which will contain aireraft and 
pilot rules gathered from sections of 


the Parts 01, 20, and 60. 

Under this arrangement a pilot, after 
vbtaining his certificate in accordance 
With Part 20, will find all the rules under 
which he will operate aircraft in two 
Parts of the Civil Air Regulations. He 
will also find rules which are as short, 
simple and understandable as possible. 

In commenting on the revisions, Jesse 
W. Lankford, Director of the Board's 
Safety Bureau, said: “The job of clean 
ing up all the regulations affecting pilots 
is being pushed to its conclusion so as 
to make it as easy as possible to own 
and operate an airplane.” 

After the pilots have been fixed up 
With a new set of regulations, next in 
line for an overhaul job are the rules 
affecting mechanics, Lankford said 

The principal changes in the proposed 
Part 20 are described below. The Board 
has requested that all comments on these 
changes be sent to the Safety Bureau, 
CAB, Washington 25, D. C., on or be 
fore June 1. 

1. Certificate and ratings. Instead of 
issuing an airman certificate with the 
privileges of private pilot or commer 
cial pilot as at present, it is proposed to 
issue a pilot certificate and show the 
designation as private or commercial 
pilot on the rating record. This would 
permit a person who holds, for example, 
a private pilot certificate and is rated 
for single-engine land airplanes to qual- 
ify as a commercial pilot on helicopters, 
without having also to increase his com- 
petency on single-engine land airplanes 
to the commercial level as is presently 
required. 

2. Age. It is proposed to reduce the 
minimum age for a private pilot certifi 
cate to 16 years instead of 18 years as 
at present. This would permit a per 
son who secures a student pilot certifi- 
cate at the age of 16 to secure his private 
pilot certificate as thereafter as 
he is otherwise qualified without wait- 
ing 2 years merely because of the age 
requirement. 

3. Education. It is proposed to elim 
inate the specific requirement that a 
student or private pilot must be able to 
read, write, speak, and understand the 
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English language if appropriate opera 
tion limitations are entered on the rating 
record. This would permit, for example, 
nu mute who is otherwise qualified and 
could pass the necessary examinations 
to obtain a certificate. Such a relaxation 
would not be feasible, of course, for a 
commercial, instrument, or instructor 
rating. 

4. Physical requirements. Two sug- 
gestions are offered with respect to phy 
sical requirements for student and pri- 
vate pilots. One proposal would pre 
scribe a physical examination every 2 
years to be accomplished by any quali 
fied physician of the pilot’s own choos- 
ing. Another proposal would prescribe 
but one physical examination by an au- 
thorized medical examiner of the Ad 
ministrator taken at the time the cer 
tificate is first issued. From this time 
on it would be the pilot’s own respon 
sibility not to fly if his physical con 
dition became such that he could not 
pass the original examination. In 
either case it may be that the examina 
tion can be more general in nature and 
consist of a determination that the ap 
plicant has adequate eyesight and no 
ailments which might cause him to be- 
come incapacitated suddenly or unex 
pectedly, 

5. Aeronautical knowledge. It is pro 
posed that a student pilot) prior to 
being endorsed for first solo cross-coun 
try flight in powered aircraft pass a 
written examination on (1) the perti 
nent provisions of the new Part which 
will deal with the operation of private 
aircraft, (2) the contact flight rules of 
Part GO, (8) safety practices and pro 
cedures, and (4) his ability to interpret 
aeronautical charts. No other navigi 
tion or meteorology would be included 
other than perhaps certain important 
elements of weather knowledge such as 


significant cloud forms, potential fog 
conditions, ete. After aecomplishing 


such an examination no further written 
tests would be required to obtain a pri 
vate pilot certificate. Comment is par 
ticularly desired on the elimination of 
the navigation and meteorology require 
ments. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is planning the preparation of 
ao small booklet which will contain all 
of the information necessary in order to 
pass the written examination leading 
to a private pilot certificate. 

6. Aeronautical experience. It is pro 
posed to change the present flight time 
requirements of S hours dual and 35 
hours solo for conventional three-control 
spinnable airplanes to 10 hours dual and 
30 hours solo and to change the present 
5 hours dual and 25 hours solo in two 
control nonspinnable airplanes to 7 
hours dual and 20 hours solo. In either 
ease the specified dual time would be 
the total dual time required in order to 
obtain a private pilot certificate and no 
minimum would be prescribed before 
first solo. It is believed that this item 
may be left safely to the discretion of 
the instructor since there would be little 
to be gained from an early first solo so 


long as a total amount of dual time is 
prescribed. 

7. Aeronautical skill. The proposed 
flight test for a private pilot certificate 
is modified somewhat and is as follows: 

“(a) Applicant for a powered air- 
craft rating must demonstrate his abil- 
ity to competently perform the follow- 
ing maneuvers: 

(1) A series of three landings from 
an altitude not to exceed 1,000 feet with 
engine throttled and a 180° change in 
direction, the aircraft touching the 
ground in normal landing attitude 
within 300 feet beyond a designated 
mark. At least one landing must in- 
clude a forward slip: 

(2) Three moderately banked figure 
eights either “on pylon” or “around py- 
lon”, the variation in altitude not ex- 
ceeding 200 feet : 

(3) A 720° power turn in each diree- 
tion in a banked attitude of not less than 
60°, the variation in altitude not exceed- 
ing 2O0 feet: 

(4) A right and left-hand spin, each 
of at least one full turn; 

(5) Recovery from stalls. 

Any of the above required maneuvers 
may be modified or eliminated if such 
action is appropriate to the character- 
istics of the aircraft used in the test and 
appropriate operation limitations are 
entered on the rating record.” 

Certain elements of the present flight 
have been eliminated in an effort 
to stress more the applicant's ability to 
fly safely rather than his ability as a 


test 


precision pilot. Spirals, steep figure 
eights, and simulated forced landings 


among others have been eliminated. 

It will be noted that the flight test is 
still written basically around the con- 
ventional three-control spinnable air- 
plane. It is apparent that in the not too 
distant future it will be necessary to 
specify separately the flight tests for 
other types of aircraft such as two-con- 
trol nonspinnable airplanes, helicop- 
ters, ete. In the meantime, however, 
the above requirements will form the 
basis for such flight tests and may be 
appropriately modified to suit individual 
indicated in the last quoted 
paragraph above. 

8. Duration. It is proposed to limit 
the duration of a student pilot certifi 
cate to two years, It seems neither 
necessary nor desirable to issue perma 
nent student pilot certificates since the 
only reason for holding such a certificate 
should be the enabling of a person to ae- 
quire the necessary experience and skill 
to permit him to secure a private pilot 
certificate. Furthermore, the time nec- 
essary to secure a private pilot certifi- 
cate should be materially reduced by 
reason of the proposed simplification of 
the requirements. 

9, Airplane horsepower ranges. The 
present limit of SO horsepower as ap- 
plied to the lowest horsepower range 
now used for rating purposes was estab- 


eases aS 


lished at a time when engines of 80 
horsepower were about the maximum 
then used in so-called light aircraft. 


It appears likely, however, that due to 
the present trend in low-powered engine 
design we may reasonably expect air- 
planes of something more than 100 horse- 


(See Simpler Rules, page 51) 
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CAA Gives 
Hints On Piastic 
Windshield Repairs 


Directions for handling plastic ma 
terial replacements in airplanes to pre 
vent eracking or breaking when sub 
jected to sudden changes in temperature 
have been issued by the CAA in Safety 
Regulation Release 160, It was pre 
pared because of the large number of 
cusses recently reported 

There are many types of transparent 
plastics on the market under various 
The properties of the dif 
ferent materials vary greatly, particu 
larly in regard to expansion character 
istics, brittleness under low tempera 


trade names 


tures, resistance to discoloration when 
exposed to sunlight, cheeking, ete. 

These items have been considered by 
aircraft manufacturers in selecting ma 
terials to be used in their designs and 
variation or use of substitutes may re 
sult in subsequent difficulties, 

In all cases where replacement is 
made, adequate provision must be made 
for contraction and expansion by allow 
ing suflicient clearance in channels and 
mounting bolt holes for dimensional 
changes of the materials under extreme 
temperature changes. Cutting, fitting, 
drilling, and attaching of the new ma- 
terial should be done at ordinary room 
temperatures. This permits easy work 
ing of the material without cracking 

If possible, holes should be drilled 
slightly oversize to accommodate rela 
tive motion around the attachment 
points. As a general rule, holes should 
have a clearance of yy-inch on all 
sides of either screws or bushings. This 
will permit a reasonable amount of ex 
pansion or coutraction without cracking 
the material, provided the bolts or rivets 
are not pulled down too tightly on the 
plastic material 

Small steel bushings or screws with 
a shoulder might well be used to prevent 
excessive tightening or binding of the 
material, provided they can be incor 
porated without drilling comparatively 
large holes too close to the edge of the 
material, It is, of course, important to 
maintain safe edge margins, 


Disapproves of Cordova 
Control by Alaska Air 


Alaska Airlines’ proposal to buy out 
Cordova Air Service will be denied if 
the Board follows the recommendations 
of a report made by Examiner L. J. 
Kosters, The report contends that the 
acquisition of Cordova would have a 
tendency to reduce competition in 
Interior Alaska, and would also be an 
unsound economic move because of the 
hazardous financial condition of Alaska 
Airlines, 

Alaska Air is now operating Cordova's 
Examiner 
Kosters recommends that this service be 
continued until Cordova is able to re 
sume operations, or some other dispost- 
tion of the routes is made by the Board. 


routes on a temporary basis. 
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To House Fan Markers 





Light enough to be shipped by air to 
the foreign points where it will be used, 
“ new type of prefabricated plywood 
building shown above has been developed 
by the CAA Airways” Engineering 
Division to house fan markers. 

Fifty of these buildings, complete with 
fan markers, have been purchased for 
foreign installation. An additional 15 
will house power units for use where no 
other power is available. 

The buildings, which CAA is develop- 
ing in cooperation with the Unicon 
Company of Kansas City, use a patented 
construction method, so simple that five 
menu have been able to erect an Sx 12 
unit in 144 hours. They are made from 
t-foot panels bolted together, and can 
be put up by totally unskilled labor. The 
panels consist of two pieces of plywood, 
each a quarter-inch thick, enclosing 1 
inch of cellufoam insulation and one- 
half inch of air space, 

They will weigh less than one-half as 
much as buildings of similar size con- 
structed in conventional fashion, yet are 
much stronger. 

CAA has installed or serviced airways 
radio facilities for the armed forces at 
more than 125 foreign locations, in addi- 
tion to Alaska and the Aleutians. 


New Air Publications 


The following may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 24, D.C. 

Plastics for Aireraft—This Army 
Navy-Commerce technical report No. 
17 was reviewed in the October 15, 19438 
Journal. Price 40 cents. 

Opinion 53—“Van American Airways, 
Ine., Et Al., Latin-American Rate Case,” 
Docket No, 298, is now available in 
printed form as an advance sheet prior 
to its inclusion in Volume III of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board Reports. Price 
10 cents. 

Volume II—Civil Aeronautics Board 
Reports, is now available in a cloth- 
bound edition. It covers the period 
July W4t}August 1941. Price $1.50. 
This book contains S82 pages of Board 
opinions on airline route and mail pay 
CUuSseS, 

1943 Annual Report—Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Contains 26 pages, inelud- 
ing maps. Price 10 cents. 

Air Almanac—September—December 
148 edition. An illustrated publica- 
tion containing 243 pages. Price $1. 


National, Braniff, 
And Panagra Get 
New Mail Rates 


In the three mail pay cases decided 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board last 
month, Braniff became the 11th carrier 
to receive the 0.3 mill per pound-mile 
rate established in most of the mail 
pay decisions during the past 17 months, 
while National Airlines and Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace were made exceptions to the 
rule with new automatic rates based on 
a specified number of miles flown and 
pounds carried. 

Braniff's new rate of pay. effective 
February 1, 1943, represents a reduc- 
tion of about $590,000 for the February- 
December period of 1943 compared with 
the old rate. After January 1, 1944, it 
is estimated that the carrier’s mail 
revenue will be reduced around $685,000 
for the year. Braniff's former rate was 
YASS cents an airplane mile. 


National’s Pay 9.50 Cents 


National's base rate of pay beginning 
November 1, 1943, has been set at 9.50 
cents a mile. This rate is based on 300 
pounds of mail, with an excess pound- 
age rate of 0.03 cent a mile, and is to be 
paid for any month during which the 
average daily mileage does not exceed 
GS22. A proportionate adjustment is 
provided for when the designated mile- 
age exceeds the 6,822 limit. 

A separate rate of 11.41 cents a mile 
was ordered for National for the 10 
months from January 1 to October 31, 
142, since the carrier was operating 
fewer miles a day during that period 
than now, 

National's new rate of pay for the 
January-October period of 1943 repre- 
sents a reduction of $156,684 for this 
period compared with the old rate, and 
ufter November 1, 1943, the estimated 
reduction will be about $145,000 a year. 


31.67 Cents for Panagra 


Panagra’s mail pay rate, effective 
June 1, 1943, was fixed at 31.67 cents a 
mile on a base poundage of 500. The 
daily mileage limit is 10,117 miles in 
Panagra’s case, and the excess poundage 
rate is 0.05 cent a mile. 

The new rate of pay for Panagra for 
the June—December period of 1948 rep- 
resents a reduction of about $390,000 
for this period compared with the old 
rate. For the period after January 1, 
1944. it is estimated that the carrier’s 
mail revenue will be reduced approxi- 
mately $670,000 for the year. Panagra’s 
former rate was 50.77 cents a mile over 
its system. 

sraniff operates over three routes 
from Chicago to Dallas; Denver to 
Brownsville, Galveston and Laredo. 
Tex.: and between San Antonio and 
Laredo. National operates from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Miami and New Or- 
leans. Panagra now operates between 
salboa, Canal Zone and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, through Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 
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Pilots, Slow Up Your Breathing! 
Too Much Air Is Dangerous 


Too much air in the lungs is a men 
ace to safe flying. Researchers who 
discovered this have named it “hyper- 
ventilation.” That means air is being 
tuken into the lungs too rapidly and 
un oversupply of oxygen is displacing 
carbon dioxide, 

But the cure is easy. The victim 
should stop working his lungs so hard. 
If he finds that difficult, he ean inhale 
and exhale several times into an empty 
paper bag, and he'll be back to normal. 
The attendant manifestations of hyper 
ventilation are dizziness, tingling of the 
extremities, constriction of the thorax, 
palpitation and a feeling of impending 
suffocation. They quickly pass when 
the breathing returns to normal. 

Susceptibility of airplane pilots to 
this normal human malfunctioning was 
disclosed in connection with a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration research 
program at the Mayo Aero Medical Unit 
in Rochester, Minn. Sixteen physicians 
who planned certain research projects 
were taught to fly, in order to fit them 
better for their work. 

One of the symptoms of an advanced 
state of hyperventilation is a contrac- 


Traffic Control Cost 
Now 23 Cents a Plane 


The cost of handling each aircraft 
movement on the federal airways was 
cut by more than 70 percent in 2 years 
by the CAA, Glen Gilbert revealed in a 
recent speech before the Engineers Club 
of Lehigh Valley, Pa. 

Gilbert, chief of the CAA Air Traffic 
Control division, said that it cost the 
federal government $1.95 for each air 
way traffic movement handled in 1939, 
but by 1941 the figure had been reduced 
to 79 cents and today is down to 25 cents. 
CAA now handles about 1,300,000 airway 
traffic, movements per month, almost 
equal to the entire year’s total in 1941. 

Since the CAA began operation of air 
port traffic control towers in November 
1941, Gilbert said, cost of this service has 
been lowered from 23 cents per aircraft 
movement handled to 6 cents. The CAA 
today operates 115 towers, controlling 
approximately 1,000,000 airport traffic 
movements per month. In 1941 only 20 
civil airports had traffic control towers, 
and all of them were run by the munic 
ipality or other local operator. 

The CAA employs 2,000 persons in 
traffic control work, more than 50 per- 
cent of them women, and has trained 
2,160 enlisted men and officers of the 
Army and Navy for this type of duty. 
This compares with a CAA traffic con 
trol staff of 250 in 1941. 

Safety Bulletins Issued 

The Safety Bureau of the CAB in 
fiscal 1943 issued 25 Safety Bulletins, 
based on accidents investigated, and dis- 
tributed them among all classes of pilots 
as a means of preventing accidents. 
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tion of the muscles, and physicians be- 
lieve that cases of a student’s “freezing” 
to airplane controls in fear have been 
caused in this way. 

Airline passengers have already dem 
oustrated that hyperventilation occurs 
even in normal flights, and physicians 
suggest that all crew members of air 
liners ought to be instructed in recog 
nizing the Symptoms, and in adminis 
tering the simple cure. 

There is a vicious circle in the effects 
of hyperventilation. The first symptom 
is lightheadedness: then comes the tin 
gling of toes and fingers, constriction of 
the thorax, palpitation and then a feel 
ing of suffocation. Exactly the opposite 
of suffocation is the case but the vietim 
believes he cannot get his breath. Thus 
he fights harder to breathe and de 
creases still further the amount of car 
bon dioxide in the blood. This inter 
feres with the acid-base equilibrium and 
deranges the mechanism of muscle con 
traction, circulation of the blood and the 
functioning of the nervous system. The 
sure cure is to consciously “get hold 
of yourself” and return to normal 
breathing 


Psychologist To Study 
CAA Medical Records 


Appointment of Malcolm Y. MeCor- 
mick as a psychologist for the CAA’s 
Medical Division has been announced by 
Dr. W. R. Stovall, chief of the division. 

Analysis of pilots’ medical examina 
tion records which are part of the CAA 
files will be made by McCormick to learn 
the relationship mental characteristices 
may have to accidents. He brings to 
his new position experience gained as 
psychologist with Detroit's traffic court 
where accident cases were frequently 
referred to him for analysis. 

Graduated in psychology by the Uni- 
versity of Maine, MeCormick obtained 
his master’s degree from New York Uni 
versity and for a year he engaged in 
research work in the Worcester, Mass., 
State Hospital. From there he went to 
Detroit in 19389. He began his work with 
the CAA last February. 


New Title Given to Handbook 


“Manual of Procedure” is the new 
title for CAA’s “Inspection Handbook.” 
The first publication to carry this 
change is “Chapter VII, Factory Inspee- 
tion” which was revised as of January 
1, 1944. Chapter VII has been prepared 
as a guide for aircraft factory inspec 
tors of the Flight Engineering and 
Factory Inspection Division and is not 
available to the public. 

New Aircraft Equipment 

A model AE-S00 of the Russell safety 
belt, for one person, has been approved 
as of February 29, 1944. 

A model CDC-980 of the American 
Airlines safety beit, for one person, has 
been approved as of March 14, 1944. 


Heavy Demand 
For Small Planes 
Seen After War 


Both airplane production executives 
and governmental agencies interested in 
flying anticipate the development of a 
heavy demand for privately owned 
planes after the war. On this there is 
unanimity of opinion, but there is diver- 
sity regarding the type of machine. 

A canvass of 18 large manufacturers 
has disclosed the present trend of 
thought as to type of plane private 
fliers will want. Seven of the number 
have said they plan to build helicopters ; 
3 that they would incorporate safety 
devices in the kinds of machines they 
are now building and 8 announced they 
would continue the type now being con- 
structed with few, if any, structural 
changes, 

What American youth looks forward 
to in peacetime flying was disclosed 
recently by essays entered in a “Sky- 
Roads” contest sponsored by the CAA. 
Almost without exception school chil- 
dren wrote “helicopter” as their choice. 
Their preference seemed to spring from 
the element of safety which they as- 
cribed to this type. 

Not long ago in discussing the future 
of private flying, C. I. Stanton, CAA 
Administrator said: ‘The helicopter will 
be with us in great numbers by 1950.” 
Referring to the outlook in general he 
declared: “We have in aviation a 
twenty billion dollar industry and, with 
proper planning, it will come out of the 
war tmnuch bigger than it is now. The 
output of planes will, I believe, reach 
300,000 within 4 vears after the war 
and 6 years later the number will be 
500,000." 

The cost of these postwar pleasure 
planes will, it is believed, range from 
$1,600 for a two-place job, upward into 
many thousands, 


Study Made by CAA 
Of Seaplane Harbors 


A study entitled “The Establishment 
of a Restricted Area for Seaplane Oper- 
ations” has just been released by the 
CAA. This report, designated as Tech- 
nical Development Note No. 2, was pre- 
pared by F. H. Grieme, Chief of the 
Airport Development Section, and is 
dated January 1944. 

Because of the rapid development of 
overseas air commerce in recent years 
there has been a definite need for ade- 
quately protected seaplane operating 
areas in navigable waters of the United 
States, This report covers the historical 
background and action taken in the es- 
tablishment of a restricted area for 
seaplane operations in San Francisco 
Bay. Its purpose is to provide a means 
for a better understanding of the prob- 
lem involved and to offer guidance in 
future cases. 
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... Vales of “‘Err’’ Pilots... 


From CAB Safety Bureau Reports 


Poor Judgment, Water 
And Powerline, Fatal Trio 


A combination of water, a power line, 
and poor judgment caused the death by 
drowning of John Schwindt, Jr., in Lake 
Shownin, near South Bend, Nebr., July 
M4, IHS. The instructor, Morton Har 
vey Fitzpatrick, escaped with minor in- 
juries, 

Fitzpatrick holds a commercial pilot 
certificate and flight instructor ratings. 
At the time of the accident he had 380 
solo hours 5 of which were in the type 
of plane involved, a Taylorcraft BF. 
Schwindt held a student pilot certificate 
und had 28 hours of dual instruction. 

They were on their way from Lincoln 
to Omaha and witnesses said they ap 
proached the lake very low, clearing 
au dike by not more than 15 feet. Drop 
ping lower, a power line was hit and the 
plane dived into about 55 feet of water 
Both men extricated themselves, but 
Schwindt drowned before a rescue boat 
could reach them, 

Fitzpatrick stated that he had 
giving Schwindt practice in simulated 
forced landings en route and that one 
wis being made in the vicinity of South 
Bend. He added that the student glided 
toward Lake Shownin and when the 
plane had descended to a low altitude, 
he (the instructor) took over the con 
trols, applied power and started a left 
¢limbing turn to clear trees ahead. He 
stated that he observed the power line 
in his flight path but continued to turn 
believing that he had suflicient altitude 
to clear it, 

From the statements of witnesses, it 
appears that the plane was being flown 
reckless manner at an extremely 
low altitude. If, however, as stated by 
Fitzpatrick, they were simulating a 
forced landing, the instructor displayed 
there were no 
landing 
per- 


been 


in a 


very poor judgment as 
fields nearby in which a 
could be made. He erred also in 
mitting the student to descend to such a 
before taking corrective 


safe 


low altitude 


netion. 
Crashes Pa’s Plane in 
Low-Altitude Stunting 


An aceident attributed to an acrobatic 
maneuver at low altitude resulted in 
the serious injury of Earl MeQuown, Jr., 
at Red Oak, Iowa, Municipal Airport, 
September 5, 1945. 

McQuown, who was flying his father’s 
plane, has flight instructor ratings with 
about 1,350 solo hours of which 1,275 
were in single-engine O-220 hp., the type 
involved in the accident. He lost con- 
trol in attempting a half roll, 
power off. Upon applying power he re- 
gained partial control, and the plane was 
taken from a vertical dive to an almost 
level position. The impact stripped off 
the landing gear and the craft slid 300 
feet on its fuselage 
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CAA Subs for Board 
In Alaskan Accident 


A stall, at low altitude was the prob- 
able cause of a crash near Boundary. 
Alaska, which caused the deaths of 
Pilot William Arnold Hautla and Ros- 
well Mason Hylton, observer, December 
S, 1945. The plane involved was a 
Cessna, owned by Wien Airlines, Inc., 
and in that type Hautla had flown 583 
of his 1,508 solo hours. He held a com- 
mercial pilot certificate, as did Hylton, 
who also held an instrument rating. 

The accident was investigated by a 
CAA representative as no Board in- 
vestigator was available, 

John E. Lynn, Alaska Airlines pilot, 
and another witness saw the plane ap- 


proaching the Boundary Airport. Field 
conditions were bad and Lynn vainly 
tried to give warning. At reduced 


throttle the plane dropped to about 200 
feet, circled at noticeably low speed, 
and headed north at a 30° Jeft bank. 
Just after crossing the field the engine 
stalled and the plane crashed, wing first, 
into a hillside. 

Lynn was unable to immediately 
establish radio contact with the outside, 
and on December 11, 1943 the operations 
manager at Fairbanks went in search 
of the missing fliers. He and Lynn were 
weatherbound until December 17 and it 
was 4 days before a CAA inspector could 
reach the seene of the aecident. He 
concluded that the stall was the result 
of faulty piloting technique. 


Instructor Sends Pilot 
Up With Too Little Fuel 


Inadequate fuel supply. due to care- 
lesshess of the instructor, and failure 
of the pilot to maneuver so as to main- 
tain flying speed resulted in a crash at 
the New Castle, Pa., airport, July 16, 
145, in which Charles Joseph Heckman 
the time 


Was seriously injured. At 
Heckman was taking War ‘Training 
Service instruction and had about 24 


hours of flight time, with 744 solo. The 
plane, a Piper J3L. was badly damaged, 

Just as Heckman was about to enter 
the traffic pattern at an altitude of 
about GOO feet, the engine began to lose 
power, He applied full throttle and 
carburetor heat and the engine picked 
up momentarily, then stopped. The 
ficld available was selected for an 
emergency landing, but during the 
pilot's attempt to lose altitude he stalled 
the aircraft. It fell off and crashed on 
the nose and left wing 

Heckman said, “I picked out a field 
and headed into the wind. I thought I 
Was going to overshoot so I S-turned to 
lose altitude. I believe I made the last 
turn too sharp and lost flying speed.” 

Heckman’s instructor said he made 
a visual fuel check before the take-off 
and considered the supply sufficient for 
an hour's flight. Investigation showed 
the gange was not accurate. 


best 


ey 
“A . 
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Pleasure Trip Ends 
In Stall, Dive, Crash! 

A stall at low altitude, attributed to 
the pilot's faulty judgment and inept 
technique, caused an accident near 
Wings Airport, Utica, Mich., September 
28. 1948, which resulted in the death of 
pilot Philip Catenac and his passenger, 
Vincent Henry Franz. Catenac held a 
private certificate and Franz, a student. 
The plane, owned by Franz, was demol- 
ished. 

Flying from Detroit on a pleasure 
trip. the plane was seen to approach the 
Wings field at an altitude of about 20 
feet, then zoom up to about 300 and 
stall. It thereupon went into an almost 
vertical dive. More power was applied 
und .recovery had apparently begun 
when the plane crashed. It slid, turned 
over and came to a stop 60 feet beyond 
the point of impaet. Examination of 
the wreckage did not diselose failure 
of any part of the aircraft. 

Pilot’s Heft Throws Plane 
Out of Trim, Causing Crash 

William Jeremiah Newton was seri- 
ously injured in an accident at the A. I. 
Martin Airport, Montour Falls, N. Y., 
August 21, 1943. Stalling of the en- 
gine by an inexperienced pilot was the 
apparent cause, 

Newton, a student pilot with about 
17 hours, 6 of them solo, weighs 284 
pounds and was in the rear seat of the 
Piper J-2 giving the craft a tail-heavy 
trim. According to witnesses, the take- 
off was nose-high and flight was con- 
tinued for about 600 yards with the 
plane in a nearly stalled condition until 
an altitude of about 150 feet was 
reached, At this point a steep, nose- 
high turn to the left was made, during 
which the plane wavered and control 
appeared to be lost. However, recovery 
Was made and another left turn was at- 
tempted at about 100 feet. The plane 
stalled, fell off, rotated to the left about 
160°, and struck the ground nose-first. 
It was demolished, 

The field at which the accident oc- 
curred is owned by A. I. Martin, 8&3 
years old, believed to be the oldest li- 
censed flier in the United States. 


WTS, Army Plane Collide 
While on Instruments 


A midair collision near Phoenix, Ariz., 
resulted in fatal injuries to WTS in- 
structor Rudolf Schad and his student, 
Milford D. Birch. Schad, age 47, held 
au commercial certificate with single- 
engine land, 0-675 hp, instrument and 
flight instructor ratings. He had flown 
4,146 solo hours, around 175 of which 


(See Accidents, page 49) 
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OFFICIAL ACTIONS . 


Civil Aeronautics Board 











Airline Orders 


Re Service 


Board order 2715, issued with an opinion 
under date of February 25, fixed the mail 
pay rate for National Airlines for the period 
January 1—October 31, 1943 at 11.41 cents 
per plane-mile. Beginning with November 1, 
1945, the carrier will receive a base rate of 
9.50 cents to be paid for a base poundage 
of 300 plus an excess poundage rate of 
0.03 for each pound or fraction thereof of 
mail in excess of the base poundage for any 
month during which the average daily mile 
uge does not exceed 6.822. Each nronth that 
National's daily mileage exceeds 6,822 a 
proportionate adjustment will be made. Two 
previous orders (2089 and 2164) had di 
rected National to show cause why these rates 
should not be put in effect and National 
had filed objections. 

Order 2717, dated February 29, granted 
Continental permission to inaugurate service 
to Topeka and Kansas City, Mo., through the 
use of these cities’ municipal airports. The 
service, subject to any necessary amend 
ments of the air carrier operating certificates, 
may start March 1 

Order 2718, 








issued February 29, permits 
the introduction of an affidavit into the pro 
ceeding (dockets 300 and 499) concerning 
the Post Office Department's collecting the 
postal account of Burma for PAA. In an 
opinion August $1, 1942, the Board had 
permitted establishment of a reserve against 
noncollection of this account. 

Order 2719, issued February 29, instituted 
an investigation to determine whether the 
temporary suspension of service by Various 
airlines at the Philadelphia Municipal <Air- 
port should continue. 

The application of Bruce L. Crar 
tificate was dismissed by Order 2 
March 2 

On March 2, the 


for a cer 
20, dated 





Soard amended the cer- 
tificate of TWA to inelude Morgantown, 
W. Va.. as an intermediate point on their 
route 61. The order—No. 2721—was accom- 
panied by a majority raee and a dissent- 
ing opinion by Member Edward P. Warner 
The order provided that service at Morgan 
town should not be inaugurated until the in 
terests of national defense permit. 

EAL was permitted, through Order 2722, 
dated March 3, to inaugurate nonstop service 
between Raleigh, N. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., on March 1 subject to any necessary 
amendment of their certificate. 

Order 27253 permits EAL to 
on March 1 nonstop service between New 
Orleans and Beaumont, Tex., subject to the 
conditions in the foregoing order. (Issued 
Mareh 3.) 











inaugurate 





Reopened the proceeding re PAA’s mail 
compensation on Latin American routes. 
Reconsideration will be given to the rate 
trom and after September 1, 1942, and to 
excess earnings for the period August 22, 
1939—August 31, 1942 

Braniff’s mail pay rate, beginning Feb 
ruary 1, 1948, was fixed at 0.3 mill per 


pound-mile over routes 9, 15, and 50 by or 
der 2732 issued with an opinion March i0. 
Through an opinion and order—No., 2733 
issued March 10, the Board set an automatic 
mail pay rate of 31.67 cents a mile for Pan 
Am-Grace. This rate, effective June 1, 1945, 
is based on a poundage of 300 and an average 
daily mileage of 10,117 plus an excess pound- 
age rate of 0.05 cent per plane mile for eact 
pound or fraction thereof in excess of the base 
300 pounds. When the mileage exceeds 10, 
117, a proportionate adjustment will be made. 


A previous order (No, 2271) had directed 
PANAGRA to show cause why these rates 
should not be put in effect and PANAGRA 


had filed objec tions. 


The petition of Delta Air Corp. requesting 
that the application of Eastern, Docket 1180, 
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be excluded from the consolidated proceed- 
ing, Docket 570, et al, Was granted through 
Order 2747, dated March 20, ‘The petitions of 
National Airlines and Virginia Central Air 
lines were denied and the applications of Sea 
board Airways and a portion of Colonial Air 
line’s were consolidated with Docket 570, et 
al., and assigned for public hearing through 
the same order 

Greyhound Corp., the cities of Detroit, 
Charlotte, and Winston-Salem, N, C., the 
Department of Justice, and Forsyth County, 
N. €., were permited to intervene in appli 
cations for certificates and amendments of 
certificates (Docket 570, et al.) under sec 
tion 401 of the Act. The petition of the De 
troit Board of Commerce was denied. (Order 
2748, issued March 20.) 

Blue Ridge Lines, Inc., Was granted per 
mission to intervene, through Order 2749, 
dated March 20, in the applications for certifi- 


entes authorizing additional air service be 
tween the United States and Ottawa and 
Montreal, Canada—Docket 609, et al. 

The City of Little Rock, Ark., 





mitted to intervene, through Order 275 
sued March 25, in the applications of Mid- 
Continent for certificates and amendments of 
certificates under section 401 of the Act 
Docket 651, et al 

Through Order dated March 25, the 
petition of the ¢ “hi aabos of Commerce of Kan 
sas City, Mo., was denied. The Chamber of 
Commerce wanted to intervene in the appli 
cations of Mid-Continent as described in the 
foregoing order 


2756, 


Pan American was permitted to inaugu 
rate nonstop service on April 38, 1944, be- 
tween Miami, Fla.. and Merida, Mexico, 


through Order 2757, dated March 25, 

Order 2758, issued March 25, notified West- 
ern Air Lines that the national defense no 
longer requires delaying inauguration of sery 
ice on route 65 

The cities of Texarkana, Ark. and Tex., 
Were permitted to intervene in the applica 
tions of Mid-Continent for certificates and 
amendments of ora under section 
401 of the Act Docket . et al The peti 
tion of the Texarkana Chi vrata of Commerce 
was denied 7 ~issued March 30) 





(Order 275% 
Re Exemptions 


Arthur G. Woodley, doing business as 
Woodley Airways, was temporarily exempted 
from the provisions of section 401 (k) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, so 
that he could suspend service to Medra and 
Takotna, Alaska. (Order 2734, issued March 
17.) 

Through its order 2736, issued 
the Board temporarily exempted Alaska Air 
lines, Inc.. from the provisions of section 
401 (k) of the act so that service to Cripple 
Landing, Alaska, could be suspended, 








March 17, 





Miscellaneous 


2755, dated March 17, directed that 
the icates issued to Star Air Lines, Ine., 
William L. Lavery, and Frank V. Pollack, be 
reissued in the name of Alaska Airlines, Inc., 
with effective date November 10, 1943. 








Airman Orders 

Re Suspensions 

The commercial certificate of Walter Young 
Was suspended for %0 days and his flight 
instructor rating revoked through Order 
2724, dated March 3 Young violated sec- 
tion 60.3500 of the Civil Air Regulations by 


fiving over Mount Pleasant, Mich., with a 
student as passenger, at less than 1,000 feet. 
On the same flight he also flew less than 


500 feet above the ground. 

M. E. Henkle’s mechanic certificate 
suspended for 60 days through Order 2 
dated March 6. Henkle, in certifying sev 
eral aireraft as airworthy, signed himself as 
the holder of an A & AE aircraft rating 
when he did not possess such rating. 

The student certificate of Cecil R. Lan 
easter was suspended for 6 months through 
Order 2737, dated March 17, because he 
installed a propeller on an aircraft when 
he did not hold a mechanic certificate. 


wi as 











Charles G. Sandifer’s certificate 


private 
was suspended for 6 months through Order 


2739, dated March 17. Sandifer operated 
an aircraft for hire near Hendersonville, N. 
«., and also gave flight instruction. 


The student certificate of Edward A 
Schauer was suspended for 30 days because 
he piloted an aircraft from Tucson, Ariz., to 
Columbus, N. Mex., and from there to El 


Paso, Tex., which was outside a 150 mile 
radius of his operating base. Order 2740, 
dated March 17, found also that he under 


took maintenance, repair, and alteration 
operations when he did not hold a mechanic 
certificate. 

The private certificate of 
was suspended for 6 months through Order 
2745, dated March 20. Shelton carried pas 
sengers for hire and gave flight instruction 
on several occasions in the vie inity of Macon, 
Ga 

Order 2744, issued March 20, 
the student certificate of 
90 days. Burt piloted a U. 
craft at an altitude of less 
over a congested area of Visalia, 


Wm. O. Shelton 


suspended 
James E. Burt for 
S. Army Vultee 
than 1,000 feet 
Calif. 

The commercial certificate held by Donald 
W. Morrell was suspended for 6 months and 
his flight instructor rating revoked by Order 
2746, dated March 20. Morrell, while ac- 
companied by a student cadet on an instrue- 
tion flight in the vicinity of Dos Palos, Calif., 
flew less than 500 feet above the ground. 
On the same flight he also flew into a sus 
pended electric line 

The private certificate of Harold W. Lloyd 
Was suspended 6 months through Order 2750, 
dated March 24, for giving flying instruction, 





Through Order 3, issued March 24, the 
commercial certificate of Robert G. Myers 


Was suspended for 90 days 
instructor rating revoked. 
acrobatics in the vicinity of Houston, Tex., 
while carrying a passenger when neither he 
nor his passenger were equipped with para 
chutes. The visibility was less than 3 miles 
and the ceiling less than 3,000 feet. 

The commercial certificate of Scott C. Rob 
inson, Jr., was suspended for 90 days and 
his flight instructor rating revoked through 


and his flight 
Myers performed 








754, dated March 24. Scott, while 
is an instructor near Juliaetta, Idaho, 
took over the controls from his student, pilot 


ed the pli ine at less than 500 feet, and crashed 
it by flying into suspended power lines. 


Re Revocations 


Michael B erry’ S Student certific ate was re- 
voked by Order 5, issued March 3. Berry 
made entries = his logbook falsifying his 
flight time. 

Order 2729, issued March 8, revoked R. 
Stuart Weeks’ flight instructor rating. Weeks 
certified that he had given instruction to a 
girl student when actually she had received 
the instruction from Joseph Ule, a commercial 
pilot who did not oe possess a valid in- 
structor rating. > later obtained a rating 











(See Orders, page 51) 
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DOMESTIC AIR CARRIER STATISTICS 


Operations for January 1944 
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Kevenue . ; : Express Express Passenger passen- 
tiles Fane al —"y ' earried pound-miles  seat-miles ger load 
flown . , pounds flown flown factor 

ried flown (percent 
h-Huntington, Jamestown, Wil s2, 418 0 0 7, 888 1, 190, 645 0 ct 
688, 341 12, 880 169, 064 169, 175, 428 | 12, 426, 063 92. 43 
385, 335 15, 547 663, 519 280, 814, 369 6, 554, 252 58. 09 
91, 497 8, S19 270, 322 43, 486, 823 1, 773, 587 87. 94 
15, 806 1, 361 46, 903 8, 359, 223 302, 820 68.73 
59, 152 1, 373 92, 044 23, 124, 770 1, 215, 980 82. 40 
611, 453 15, 690 325, O05 193, 909, 921 10, 415, 531 87. 46 
144, 172 4,915 130, 380 58, 623, 628 2, 468, O2¢ 84. 88 
102, 507 3, 646 66, 382 37, 414, 992 1, YR5 86. 49 
3}, 648 jab 1, 767 134, 292 75, 772 55.77 
136, 110 1, S67 14, 608 15, 007, S70 2, 411, 419 80. 20 
2, 238, 021 58,562 | 34,925, 683 (1, 780, G84 830, 051, 316 39, 628, 601 88. 13 
6, 093 , 55, 8Y7 32, 433, 037 3, 6N6, S69 95. 66 
7, 594 4 19, 937 5, 031, O19 2, 494, 7SY 88. 87 
185 154 23, 100 117, OVO 62. 18 
S58, 27S 12, C61 5, S16, SY2 75, USS 37. 487, 156 6, 208, 658 92. 35 
152, 152 5, 860 2, 522, S30 tid, 403 26, 354, 486 3, 036, 316 83. 09 
26, 207 1, 116 370, 172 S. IST $, 548, LOS 500, 712 73. 93 
178, 359 6,411 2, 843, 002 72, 590 20, 902, 594 3, 537, 028 81.79 
93, 617 2.810 Y11, 822 6, 154 3, 276, 341 1, 045, 917 87. 18 
36, S67 1, 200 285, 400 2, 482 433, 627 387, 947 73. 57 
130, 484 3,690 | 1, 197, 222 S, 636 3. 709. 968 1, 433, S64 &3. 50 
ISS, 637 8, 270 3, 499, S61 17, 461 19, 902, 351 3, 873, O59 90. 36 
$5, O12 2, 563 S36, S45 20, 927 6, 954, 292 924,129 90. 55 
233, 649 10, 699 4, 336, 706 68, 385 26, 856, 643 4, 797, 188 90. 40 
391, 571 11, 240 6, 266, 216 75, 769, 796 7, 049, 405 SS. 89 
643, 463 14, 937 4, 457, 664 ! 146, 990, 212 10, 508, 484 89. 24 
12, 324 6, 723 3, O79, 600 2, 462 39, 268, 335 3. 327, 139 92. 56 
22, 750 831 379, 912 10, 032 4, O17, 290 431, 816 87. 98 
1, 220, LOS 31,411 19, 183, 392 407, 822 26, 045, 633 21, 406, 844 89. 61 
1, 022 351, S86 2,511 536, O68 533, 049 66. OL 

0 0 0 7, 446 0 
73, 473 1, 022 351, S86 2, 541 543, 514 533, 049 66. O1 
132, 676 3 O41 1, O61, 407 15, 371 3, S68, 152 1, 672, 711 63. 45 
41, 926 1,012 276, 223 3, 375 740, 704 530, 984 §2. 02 
174, 602 1014 1, 337, 630 18, 746 4, HOS, 856 2, 203, 695 60. 70 
74, 011 5, O77 Y10, 797 12, S46 3, 169, 949 1, O28, 103 SS. 59 
122, 63 4, 002 1, 483, S08 22, 303 8, 277, 029 1, 665, 67 89. OS 
146, 049 6, 363 2, 394, 605 $5, 149 11, 446, 978 2, 693, 778 88.89 
74, S87 3. O75 S14, 760 11, 772 1, 959, 958 1, 572, 627 51. 81 
151, O47 12, 505 6, 057, 344 142, 195 82, 869, S12 8, 128, 115 81.91 

), StH 0 0 1, 005 156, 585 0 
$57, 911 9, 652 6, 657, 344 143, 293 83, 026, 397 8, 128, 115 S1L.91 
15, 610 16, 747 3, 488, 217 302, 544 52, 200, O85 4, 280, 839 S81. 48 
14, 605 1, 400 222, 443 24, S61 4,014, 042 306, OSS 72. 67 
12, 288 825 165, 520 6, 774 1, 228, O78 25s, O48 64.14 
53, 114 1, 392 11, 721 7, 203 2, 729, 637 694, 365 70. 82 
266, O17 19, 472 $, 367, WOT $41, 382 60, 171, 842 5, 539, 337 78.85 
927, 940 21,733 | 13, 732, 301 559, O69 $29, 481,427 | 15, 482, 005 88. 70 
2s, 352 1; S14 436, 922 3, 110 12, 341, 305 46, S55 79. 90 
1, 759 O38, 847 23, 119 11, 470, 674 1, 052, 055 SY. 24 
6, 310 3, 442, SSS 247, 6S4 123, 504, O04 3, 770, 223 91.32 
ind 3, GOS 832, 774 6, 672 12, 736, 1S2 1, ISO, 415 70. 55 
$3, 593 2, 063 OSI, 148 34,048 7, 770, 883 832, 596 SL.S1 

1, 399, 114 24, 42s 20, 064, 880 983, 697 497, 304, 475 87. 76 

1, 523, O44 22, 053 21,372,117, 713,418 572, 946, 849 95. 78 
06, S46 2, 817 l , 17, 039, 962 86. 06 
3065, OO 18, 55S 42, 352, 948 94, 96 

8, 44S 1,175 276, 628 92, 44 
42, 805 1, OSS THY, 831 14, 359 5, 674, 475 91. 28 
2, O67, 144 45, 691 31, 607,067 862, 450 638, 290,865 | 33,318, 110 94. 86 
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Operations for 


Revenue 


January 1944—Continued 


Revenue 


Revenue 





Revenue pte nora Express Express Passenger , passen- 

Operator Routes operated miles ao —"y | carried | pound-miles | seat-miles | ger load 

flown ried ! flown (pounds) flown flown ae 
Western’ Air Lines, Ine San Diego-Salt Lake City 153, 162 5, 095 2, 530, O92 73, 693 2, 958, O18 85. 53 
Salt Lake City-Great Falls 31, 158 953 375, O91 1, 334 627, 856 59. 74 
Great Falls- Lethbridge 6, 990 335 4, 075 3st 146, 168 $1.52 
Total 191, 310 5,812 | 2,951, 258 75, 408 42, 158, 580 3, 732, 042 79. 00 
Sub Grand Total 9, 343,024 | 243,863 138, 900, 228 4, 896, 734 2, 534, 755, 420 | 157, 687, 085 88. 09 
Colonial Airlines, Ine New York-Montreal 57, 792 3, 098 937, 912 15, 915 41, 537, 790 1, 213, 632 77. 28 
Hawaiian_Airlines, Ltd Honolulu-Hilo and Port Allen 75, 223 | 9, 133 1, 294, 895 514, 775 $1, 848, 672 1, 363, 464 94. 97 
Grand Total_. 9,476,039 | 256, 094 1141, 133,035 5,427,424 |2, 621, 141, 882 |160, 264, 181 88. 06 


i The total passengers carried for each airline is an unduplicated figure with the exception of United, whose unduplicated figure is not available at this time 


Accidents 
(Continued from page 46) 


were during the last 90 days. Birch, a 
WTS trainee, held a student certificate. 
The aircraft, a Piper J5A, was demol- 
ished. The occupants of the other plane 
involved, Army instructor T. C. Gal 
braith and his student, David H. Jarvis, 
escaped injury. Galbraith held a com- 
mercial certificate with single-engine 
land, 0-330 hp, and flight instructor rat 
ings. He had flown 2,300 hours, 1,500 
of which were instruction time training 
Army cadets. Jarvis, an Army cadet, 
had accumulated 211 hours of flight 
time. The Army aircraft, a North 
American AT-6, received major dam- 
age to the left wing tip, aileron, and 
stabilizer, 

WTS instructor Schad, with his stu- 
dent, was cleared from Sky Harbor 
Airport, Phoenix, Ariz., and Army in- 
structor Galbraith, with his student, was 
cleared from Faleon Field, both on rou- 
tine instrument training flights. Gal- 
braith stated that after leaving Falcon 
Field, which is located 20 miles east of 
Phoenix, they climbed to 4,000 feet and 
flew to the Phoenix radio range, where 
he directed his student to the southwest 
quadrant of the range. At a point sev- 
eral miles southwest of the range the 
student (under the hood) made a num- 
ber of 360° turns to lose himself, then 
started to work out his orientation prob- 
lem, flying at 4,000 feet, speed 120 mph, 
heading 300°. This course had been 
held for 3 minutes, when upon entering 
the west leg of the Phoenix range from 
the southwest quadrant, both oceupants 
of the Army plane felt a severe jar. 
The instructor and the student, who had 
lowered the hood, then observed another 
plane in a revolving. diving attitude, 
minus its left wing. Galbraith radioed 
the Falcon Field control tower and in- 
formed them that he had just collided 
with a civilian aireraft, whereupon the 
Falcon Field operator notified Sky Har- 
bor Airport of the accident. Galbraith 
stated that due to loss of the outer half 
of his left aileron, a portion of the trail- 
ing edge and tip of the left wing and 
the damage to the left stabilizer, he had 
considerable difficulty controlling the 
plane in level flight. However, by use 
of full throttle and full right aileron, 
he was able to return and land at his 
base. 
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Domestic Operations Data 


The statistics above include data on 
Colonial and Hawaiian airlines. For- 
merly the data on these carriers was part 
of a foreign and territorial breakdown. 
They are now included so as to agree 
with the domestic statistical releases of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


The Piper struck the ground in a nose- 
down angle of 60°. Its left wing was 
found 500 feet from the fuselage. The 
aircraft was so completely demolished 
that little could be learned of its condi 
tion prior to the collision. Evidence 
indicated that the left wing tip of the 
Army aireraft and the Piper’s forward 
left diagonal lift strut had met at a 
location approximately 8 inches out 
from its fuselage fitting, breaking the 
securing bolt. The rear spar of the 
Piper's left wing was splintered and 
broken off about 1 foot out from the 
fuselage which allowed the wing to fall 
free. 

From all the information gathered 
during the investigation, it appears that 
the Army AT-—6 was flying at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 feet, on a heading of 300°, 
while the Piper was at the same alti- 
tude or slightly above the Army plane, 
und on a heading of about &1 when 
the collision occurred. It further ap- 
pears that neither instructor saw the 
other. The Army instructor stated that 
he could not remember what he was do- 
ing at the time of the collision. His 
student naturally knew nothing of the 
accident until he felt the impact. 

During the investigation it was 
learned that a verbal agreement had 
been made whereby Falcon Field would 
eonduct its instrument training at 4,000 
feet and Southern Airways would carry 
on their instrument training at 3,500 
feet. However, if the information fur- 
nished by the Army instructor and stu- 
dent is correct, it appears that the 
Southern Airways trainer was 500 feet 
above the 3,500-foot altitude. The over- 
crowded condition in the Phoenix area 
has been a matter of concern to the 
CAA aeronautical inspectors for some 
time. There is no specific procedure 
provided for the controlling of instru- 
ment flight training in this area and 
apparently flight instructors are on 
their own when they leave the airport. 
While there is a great deal of traffic, this 





fact is well known and had either in- 
structor involved exercised proper vigi- 
lance, the accident would have been 
avoided. 

The fact that both flights were en- 
gaged in instrument instruction had a 
bearing on the accident only to the 
extent that this type of instruction 
called for more alertness on the part 
of the instructor-pilots, as the students 
were flying the airplanes by instru- 
ments, under the hood, while the in- 
structors had clear, unobstructed vision 
ahead and on both sides at all times. 


Propeller Kicks 
Unwary Instructor 


John H. McIntyre was seriously in- 
jured when he was struck by an airplane 
propeller at the Sky Harbor Airport, 
Northbrook, I11., on March 25, 1943. Me- 
Intyre held a commercial pilot certifi- 
cate with single-engine land, 0-80 h. p., 
and flight instructor ratings. He had 
accumulated approximately 400 hours 
of flight time, 350 of which were in the 
type airplane involved. His student, 
Billie J. Kennedy, held a student pilot 
certificate and had flown approximately 
S dual hours. The aircraft, a Piper J3, 
received no damage. 

While taxiing the plane into position 
for take-off, the student closed the throt- 
tle abruptly, permitting the engine to 
stop. Instructing his student to leave 
the switch on, McIntyre climbed hur- 
riedly from the plane, picked up a wheel 
chock from the ground nearby and went 
around to the front of the plane, out of 
Kennedy's sight. The propeller, which 
had stopped in a _ vertical position, 
started suddenly in a direction opposite 
to normal rotation, and one blade struck 
MecIntyre’s left arm. The propeller 
stopped and the student then turned the 
switch off. 

Student Kennedy, the only witness to 
the accident, stated that the engine 
backfired, and turned one or two revyo- 
lutions. McIntyre had no distinct ree- 
ollection of the accident after he had 
picked up the wheel chock and started 
around in front of the propeller to 
chock the left wheel. He stated that he 
had ordered the switch left on and that 
in passing he might have moved the 
propeller, which had stopped in an awk- 
ward position for cranking. He con- 
siders the accident a result of his own 
carelessness. 
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STATUS OF 


AIR REGULATIONS 








HOW TO OBTAIN PARTS, AMENDMENTS, 
AND MANUALS 


THOSHE PARTS AND MANUALS ON 
WHICH A PRICE IS LISTED IN THE TAB 
ULATION WHICH FOLLOWS ARE ON 
SALE AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE (SHOWN AS GPO IN TABLE), 
4ND ARE NOT AVAILABLE FOR FREE 
DISTRIBUTION FROM THE CAA 


Che Government Printing Office is the of- 
ficial sales agency for all government publi- 
itions and is separate and distinct from the 
CAA and the Department of Commerce 
rhe rules of the Superintendent of Documents 
equire that remittances be made in advance 
f shipment of publications, either by coupons 
sold in sets of 20 for $1 and good until used 
or by check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Doctments, Government 
Printing Office Currency is sent at sender's 
risk Postage stamps, foreign money, and 
smooth coins are not acceptable A discount 
f 25 percent is allowable to book dealers and 
juantity purchasers of 100 or more publica 
tions, on condition that the purchasers will 
idhere to the public sales price set by the 
Superintendent of Documents and that publi 


PART NO.| PitLe 


l AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES 

2 | TYPE AND PRODUCTION CERTIFICATES 
+ AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS a 

3 AIRCRAFT ENGINE AIRWORTHINESS 

‘ ATRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS 
5 AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 


lf AIRCRAFT KADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 
8 MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 9 


Regulations as of April 1, 1944 


cations shall not be overprinted with any 
advertising matter. 

Eventually, all Parts and Manuals will be 
placed on sale; meanwhile, those not yet on 
sale (carrying remark, “Order from CAA 
only”) may be obtained without charge from 
the CAA upon demonstration of valid interest 
on the applicant's part 

The following tabulation carries in the 
right-hand column the numbers of all effective 
amendments to each Part and Manual issued 
subsequent to its publication. Parts and 
Manuals obtained from the CAA will in- 
clude all effective amendments, but amend- 
ments for Parts and Manuals purchased from 
GPO must be requested separately from the 
CAA When requesting amendments from 
the CAA, please be sure to state Part num- 
bers for which they are desired. 

ALL AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULA 
TIONS, AND NOTICE OF NEW PARTS AND 
WVANUALS ARE PRINTED IN THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS JOURNAL, AS RELEASED 


Bound volumes of the complete Civil Air 
Regulations are no longer available. Parts 
and amendments are punched for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. 

For your guidance we have listed the Parts 
and Manuals applicable to the various airmen 
certificates issued 


Civil Air Regulations 
Aircraft 


REMARES 


10-15-42 | On sale at GPO 

1-41 On sale at GPO 

1-43 | On sale at GPO 

1-41 On sale at GPO 

7-15-42 | On sale at GPO__-_-_. 

11-15-40 | In stock; order from CAA only 

2-13-41 On sale at GPO “ . 
1-42 Onsale at GPO 


CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT EN- 


GINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS 





Airmen 
20 | Piro? CERTIFICATES 2-15-44 Onsale at GPO.. 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATIN¢ 10-1-42 | On sale at GPO 
LIGHTER-THAN-AIR PILOT CERTIFICATES 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO 
24.) MECHANIC CERTIFICATES . 7-1-43 | On sale at GPO ‘ 
2 PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN CERTIFICATES 12-15-43 | On sale at GPO paneonaae 
a AtR-TRAFFIC CONTROL-TOWER OPERATOR CER- 2-1-44 | On sale at GPO....--.. — 
TIFICATES 
27 | AIRC2AFT DISPATCHER CERTIFICATES 10-1-43 , On sale at GPO : 
29 | PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR AIRMEN 6-1-42 Onsale at GPO 
Air Carriers 
40 Aim CARRIER OPERATING CERTIFICATION 11-1-42 | Onsale at GPO_. 
Air Agencies 
| FLYING ScHOOoL RATING _. F 11-1-40 | Onsale at GPO Gaeieneed 
51 | GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING si 12-15-43 | Onsale at GPO_.. ¥ 
2 | REPAIR STATION RATIN¢ 11-42 Onsale at GPO_. 
$} | MECHANIC SCHOOL RATIN« ; ‘ . S-1-42 | On sale at GPO. ._-..... 
4 PARACHUTE Lort CERTIFICATES AND RATINGS 1-21-43 Onsale at GPO... 


60 Am-TRarric RULt 


61 SCHEDULED AIR-CARRIER RULES__-- 
66 | FOREIGN AiR-CARRIER REGULATIONS 


97 | RULES OF PRACTICE GOVERNIN¢ 

AND REVOCATION PROCEEDINGS 
98 | DEFINITIONS 7 
199 | MODE OF CITATION OF REGULATIONS 


No copies available Waiver of requirements.) 
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SUSPENSION 


Air Navigation 


11-15-43 | On sale at GPO a - ‘ 

10-15-42 | Out of stock EE Se 

ie Oe ee ei 
Miscellaneous 

12-1043 Instock; order from CAA only 

10-15-42 | Onsale at GPO_...............- 

11-15-40 | In stock; order from CAA only 





Pilots: 
Parts 01, 20, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 60. 
Airline Transport Pilots: 
Parts 01, 04, 21, 27, 40, 60, 61, 98, 501, 503, 
and Manuals 04 and 60 
Lighter-Than-Air Pilots: 
Parts 01, 22, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 60. 
Aircraft Mechanics: 
Parts 01, 04, 15, 18, 24, 501, 503, section 
60.32, and Manuals 04, 15, and 18. 
Aircraft Engine Mechanics: 
Parts 01, 04, 13, 14, 18, 24, 501, 503, and 
Manuals 04, 14, and 18 
Parachute Technicians: 
Parts 15, 25, 54, 60, and Release 144. 
Air-Traffic Control-Tower Operators : 
Parts 26, 60, and Manual 60. 
Aircraft Dispatchers : 
Parts 27, 40, 60, 61, and Manual 60 
Ground Instructors (rating in Civil Air Regu- 
lations) : 
Parts 01, 20, 51, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 


60 “ 





PARTS CANCELED AND UNASSIGNED 


Canceled Parts 00 and 03 now incorporated 
in Part 501; canceled Part 23 now incorpo- 
rated in Part 51. Parts 90-96, inclusive, can- 
celed. All other Part numbers not shown 
are unassigned. 


j 
| PRICE ErreEcTiVE AMENDMENTS 
$0. 05 
05 
15 | 4-1 
05 
05 
15-1, 2 
05 
_ 05 
$0. 10 


.05 | 21-1, thru 21-3, Reg. Ser. 278. 


.05 | Reg. Ser. 247. 
.05 
5 05 
x . 05 
= 05 
« -05 | 20-1 
2 $0.10 | 40-1, 40-2 


$0.05 | 87, 113, 50-3, Reg. No. 216.1 





$0.10 60-1, N 60-2, N 60-3 
.10 61-1 thru 61-15 


Consult CAA inspector for specific provisions of this amendment. 
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TITLE 


Part No. 


501 | AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES... 


503 | RECORDATION OF AIRCRAFT OWNERSHIP 
510 | GENERAL REGULATIONS, 
TIONAL AIRPORT 


W ASHINGTON 


Regulations of the Administrator 


DATE REMARKS 


3-31-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 
... 3-31-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 
Na- | %25-41 | In stock; order from CAA only-. 


511 | GENERAL AERONAUTICAL RULES FOR THE W ASH- 9-25-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 


INGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT. 
525 | NOTICE OF CONSTRUCTION OR 


531 SEIZURE OF AIRCRAFT..........---.... 


532 | REPRODUCTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 


RENT EXAMINATION MATERIALS. 
DESIGNATION OF CIVIL AIRWAYS 
DESIGNATION OF AIRWAY TRAFFIC 

AREAS, ETC. 


600 
601 


ALTERATION OF 
STRUCTURES ON OR NEAR CIVIL AIRWAYS 


“we 1 
CUR- 1-15-43 | In stock; order from 


: 42 
CONTROL 1-15-42 


7-23-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 


2-8-41 In stock; order from CAA only-- 
CAA only. 


Not published 
Not published ! 


Civil Aeronautics Manuals 


04 | AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS. .-.----- 2-1-41 | Out of stock o+-0-- o--e- 
14 | AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS 12-1-38 | Out of stock ‘ste 

15 | AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS. -....-- ‘ 7-1-38 | Onsale at GPO______- 

16 | AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS... 2-13-41 | In stock; 2 Sen < AA ‘only. 

18 | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 6-1-43 | On sale at GP¢ 


CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND 
|} ENGINES, PROPELLERS, 


50 | FLYING ScHOOL RATING-.. 


52 | RepaiR STATION RATING. -.......--....-.-- 


53 | MECHANIC SCHOOL RATING 
60 | Aim TRAFFIC RULES 


1 See Air Navigation Radio Aids. 


Orders 
(Continued from page 47) 


only to have it revoked when the above case 
was brought to the Board's attention. 

Harry H,. Crosby, Jr.’s student certificate 
Was revoked through Order 2730, dated March 
8. Crosby. without filing a flight plan, made 
a night fight near Buffalo, N. Y., in a plane 
which wasn’t certificated for night operations, 
and on another occasion carried a passenger. 

Order 2758, issued March 17, revoked the 
student certificate of Herman C. Huddleston 
because he flew an aircraft less than 25 feet 
over open country contrary to section 60.5 3503 
of the Civil Air Regulations and also com 
mitted numerous other violations. 

Order 2741, issued March 17, revoked the 
parachute technician certificate of Virgil K. 
McKinley because he inspected and repacked 
a parachute at Tueson, Ariz., when the 
harness was in such a condition that it should 
have been replaced. 

Through Order 2745, dated Mareh 20, the 
Board revoked the private certificate of Roy 
Rader for carrying a passenger and giving 
flight instruction for hire. 

Order * dated March 24, 
student certificate of Russell R. 
for making false entries concerning 
time in his logbook 

Eugene R. O'Neil’s student certificate was 
revoked because he violated provisions of 
section 60.3503 of the Civil Air Regulations. 
O'Neil zoomed and dived his aircraft over 
a group of workmen employed on a high 
Way project near Marion, Ill, struck and 
destroyed a surveyor’s transit, and forced 
the workmen to dive to the earth to protect 
themselves (Order 2752, dated Mareh 24.) 


revoked the 
Harris, Jr.. 
flight 








Waivers 

As Sidney Brown's aeronautical experience 
was the equivalent of that required for an 
aircraft dispatcher certificate, Board Order 
2727, dated March 6, permitted him to ap 
ply for this certificate any time before July 1 
of this year. 

The Board, through 
March 20, denied the 
Marshall for a waiver of section 
Civil Air Regulations. This section 
that in order to be eligible for an 
transport pilot rating an applicant 


at least 22 years old 


its Order 2742, dated 
petition of Hugh L 
21.10 of the 
states 
airline 
shall be 


Miscellaneous 


A complaint filed by the Administrator al 
leged thst the Dansville Flying Service, 
Dansville, N. Y., rented government-owned 
planes, which had been assigned to it for 
training members of the armed forces. The 
filving school operated several planes, some 
owned by itself and some by the govern 
ment, and it was found that the rentals in 
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OF AIRCRAFT 
AND INSTRUMENTS. 


12-40 | In stock; order from CAA only 
2-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 
5-40 | Out of stock. - 

&-1-43 | On sale at GPO_..___._. 


2 Only pertinent pages furnished. 


the complaint were the result of 
with no showing of any attempt 
to defraud the government. The Board is 
sued Order 2716, dated February 23, dismis- 
sing the complaint, 

Order 2731, dated 
request of Robert C. Harris for 
ment of his student certificate. A previous 
order had revoked his certificate for carrying 
a passenger from Fargo to Valley City, 
N. Dak., with dual controls in operation. 


volved in 
confusion, 


denied the 


March 10, 
reinstate- 


Regulations 


Reg. 308 Effective 
AMENDMENT NO. 1 OF SECTION 285.12 OF THE 
EcoNOMIC) = REGULATIONS——OBJECTION TO 
PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 
Subsection (d) of section 285.12 of the 
Economic Regulations is hereby amended 
by adding to paragraph (3) thereof, the 
following: 

If such motion relates to contracts, 
agreements, understandings, or arrange 
ments filed pursuant to section 412 (a) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. and section 251.1 of the Eco 
nomic Regulations. or pursuant to sec 
tion 251.2 of the Economie Regulations, 
an executed original copy and two copies 
of such motion shall be filed 


Amdt, 04-1 Effective Mar. 8, 1944 

rhe last two sentences of section 04.5827 
of the Civil Air Regulations are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Such light shall emit (a) in the case of 
a non-air carrier airplane, either a con 
tinuous white light as specified in section 
15.2014 or alternate red and white flashes 
as aporteed in section 15.2015, and (b) in 
the case of an air carrier airplane, alternate 
red and white flashes as specified in section 
15.2015 In lieu of such a single flashing 
rear position light, an airplane may carry 
two rear position lights, one red and one 
white, spaced as closely as possible to each 
other with one unit above the other and in 
combination emitting the red and white 
flashes specified in section 15.2015.” 


Amat. 60-4 Effective Mar. 20, 1944 


Section 60.970 (a) of the Civil Air Regula 
tions is amended by striking the words “as 
amended to April 28, 1945,’ and placing a 
period after “1941,” 


Mar. 8, 1944 

















PRICE EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 
.| 1 thru 41 
-| 1 thru 64.1 
Release 50, 97,2 105,? 117,? 140.3 
“.10 
Release 62. 
50 
— -.-| Release 77, 111. 
15 


. horsepower, for 


Simpler Rules 


(Continued from page 43) 

power to be made available which have 
the same general characteristics as the 
presently used airplanes of 80 horse- 
power or slightly less. It may be appro- 
priate at this time, therefore, to increase 
the 80 horsepower limitation to 130 
example. Your com- 
ments on this point will be appreciated. 

10. Commercial, instructor, and in- 
strument ratings. Practically no 
changes of importance are proposed at 
this time with respect to these ratings 
except in the matter of language 
changes, arrangement, ete. It will be 
necessary, of course, to include in the 
instrument rating written examination 
questions on the instrument flight rules 
of Part 60 and other meteorological and 
navigational questions inasmuch as 
these subjects have been left out of the 
basic requirements for a private pilot 
certificate, 


Air Mail 
(Continued from page 41) 
Fairbanks and Kodiak; 


Bethel via McGrath; 
Anchorage and 


are between 
Anchorage and 
Juneau and Sitka; and 
Fort Morrow. 

Two new domestic air-mail routes 
were established during fiscal 1945, one 
between Detroit and St. Louis and the 
other between San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and Christiansted, Virgin Islands, 
bringing the total mileage up to 45,304. 
The total cost of domestic service was 
$23,347,915, a decrease of $102,489 under 
the previous year. 


Passenger Fares Cut 


Trans-Atlantie passenger fares were 
reduced 17 percent during the fiscal year 
1943 by Pan-American Airways. Latin- 
American passenger fares were ‘reduced 
by about 10 percent. 
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